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WAR GOD SHRINES OF LAGUNA AND ZUNI 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 

ABOUT three miles southwest of Suwanee, a water and coal 
station on the Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad, there 
arises from the plain what might be described as a great 
ant-hill, an inconspicuous and yet, from its detachment, an easily 
recognized and remembered spot. (See pi. n, i.) This hill or 
mound of about fifty feet or more sets about one mile from the mesas 
to the south and about eight miles from those to the north. About 
two miles to the east rises a detached mesa the Indians call mat- 
saiye, and to the west stretches a vast plain beyond which south- 
westerly lies Acoma and northwesterly Laguna. On the northeast 
horizon rise the Sandia mountains, on the northwest, the San Mateo. 
Laguna is about sixteen miles away, and Masseta, an outlying 
settlement, twelve miles. Suwanee or its neighborhood is called 
hanarni waha tsiama (over there east gate), being actually the east- 
ern boundary of the Laguna reservation, and the shrine we visited 
inside the aforesaid mound is called wahaniak shukuk (east corner) 
shtuitauwa (shtui to understand, tauwa, good). The shrine is one 
of the most important of the Laguna shrines. It would be visited 
by the cheani (medicine-men) and tsatio hucha (war captains) of 
Laguna and by the two kachale (cheani) living at Masseta. It 
would also be visited, opined my informant, the sister of the osach 
(sun) cheani, by men from Acoma, Zuni 1 and other towns. The old 
lady herself had never visited the shrine, but it was well known, 
she said, not only to her but to all the people. 

1 None of the feather-sticks collected was of the Zuni (or Sia) type, taking the butt 
of the stick — flat at Zuni (and Sia), pointed at Laguna (and among the Navajo) — as 
the most easily distinctive character. 

Incidentally, I would note that the butts of feather-sticks in the Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, feather-sticks from chukuti shrine, a shrine 
of the matkye tsannakwe, Little Fire fraternity, of Zufii, are whittled down to almost 
a point. 
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Ascending the mound and passing between the low rocks on top 
you find a sandy terrace from three to four feet encircling an oval 
opening of about forty-five feet by twenty-five. (See pi. 11, 2.) 
The longer axis runs east and west. Sheer walls of rock girt the 
pit for about twenty or twenty-five feet and then cut under for 
ten or fifteen feet. From top to bottom is therefore about thirty- 
five feet except where, in the middle of the pit, there piles up a 
hump of soil and rock about five feet high. On this hump there 
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Fig. 35. — Arrowpoints and shell and turquoise pendants from shrine wahaniak 

shukuk shtuitauwa. 

is vegetation, including shrubs seven or eight feet high. Elsewhere, 
around the sides of the pit, there is only the sandy soil from the 
disintegrated rock. We descended by the thirty-foot ladder which 
we had brought in sections on the rear of our motor. Because of 
the cut-under there was no possible way of climbing unaided by 
ladder or rope in or out of the pit. The pit or mound, Mr. Nelson 
tells me, is an extinct geyser vent, and there are other like forma- 
tions in the country. 

The soil in the pit, particularly at the west end, had been dug 
up, presumably by treasure seekers. In 191 3 my guide, a white 
man, had visited the pit together with a rancher whose house stood 
about a quarter of a mile away from the hill. (The house has since 
been razed to the ground.) Mr. Eckerman said that at the time 
of that visit the soil was undisturbed, and that the west end looked 
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Photographed by Mr. N. C. Nelson. 
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like a big pincushion stuck full of arrows, fired, he thought, from 
above. They found arrows, he asserted, with stone points at- 
tached. He had kept none of these arrows, but the detached stone 
points as well as the turquoise pendants and the shells he had col- 
lected he subsequently gave me. (See fig. 35.) 

On my visit, scattered in the upturned soil at the west end, 



Fig. 36. — Foreshaft of spear from shrine wahaniak shukuk shtuitua wa. Three-eighths 

actual size. 

there were a great quantity of worked sticks, hundreds of them, 
broken and of varying lengths, but with one exception (fig. 36), I 
found none with points attached, nor did I find any detached 
points. In this place I found the crook stick shown in fig. 37. 
The little knob on the stick has been worked and it looks consider- 
ably like a duck. The stick is 18^ inches long. It appears to be 
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Fig. 37. — Crook stick from shrine wahaniak shukuk shtui tau wa. Two ninths actual 

size. 

quite similar to the crook sticks collected from Bear Creek cave, 
Blue river, Arizona, 1 or to the crook sticks on Pueblo altars. 2 Fig- 
ure 36 appears to be the fore-shaft of a spear. It is 5V1G inches long. 

1 Walter Hough. Culture of the Ancient Pueblos of the Upper Gila River Region, 
New Mexico and Arizona, pi. 9, Bulletin 87, Smithsonian Institution (19 14). 

2 A crook stands on one side of the altar of the osach cheani of Laguna, and there 
are crooks on Zuiii altars. The crook used in certain Zufii ceremonials is thought of 
as a cane for old age. The crooks (gnela) of the Hopi have been described as warrior 
prayer-sticks, symbols of ancient weapons. On Antelope altars the gnela are asso- 
ciated with arrows and in Hopi folk-tales the enemy is overcome by the use of gnela, 
(J. W. Fewkes, "The Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi." American Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. xi (1898), 80 n. 2.) On the other hand, Voth describes the crook sticks as 
symbols of different ages of life. ("The Oraibi Summer Snake Ceremony," p. 3, 
n. 5. Field Columbian Mus. Pub., 83, Anthrop. Ser., in, No. 4, 1903. Both among 
the Hopi and at Zufii a crook stick is used in connection with deceased members of a 
fraternity — on altars by the Hopi (Fewkes, J. W., "A Few Summer Ceremonials at 
the Tusayan Pueblos." Journal American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. 11 (1892), 
p. 114.) and in feather sticks at Zufii. 
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It fits readily into the socket of the stick shown in fig. 38. The 
sockets in fig. 38, a, b, e are all cone shaped and about one inch 
deep. In the stick shown in fig. 38 a the sinew wrapping has been 
reinforced by gum. 1 

In another place, at the east end of the pit, somewhat to the 
north, there was another although lesser mass of sticks, and here 
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Fig. 38. — a, b, c, d, e. Sticks from shrine wahaniak shukuk shtuita u wa. Two- 
elevenths actual size. 

as well as in the other places there were a large number of club- 
headed sticks and curved sticks similar to those represented in 

fig. 39- 

Sticks similar to the above are used today in Laguna to hunt 
rabbits. 2 The boomerang-like rabbit stick of Laguna is without the 
four grooves which were cut on every boomerang-like stick I noted 

1 Cp. G. H. Pepper, "The Throwing Stick of a Prehistoric People of the South- 
west," p. 124, Proceedings Thirteenth Congress of Americanists, 1902 (1905). The 
foreshaft and shafts of the throwing sticks, shown in fig. 36 and 38, are similar to 
those collected by Kidder and Guernsey from caves of the so-called basket-maker cul- 
ture in northeastern Arizona and now in the Peabody Museum in Cambridge, Mass. 

2 A Zuni to whom I showed the Laguna club said it was a pilashiwanni (bow 
priest) club (tamkyapnik, tame, club, kyapnik, whip). In Zufii such a club is not 
used in rabbit hunting. I have little doubt that the clubs in the pit shrine were war 
clubs although clubs like them are applied today, not to Navajo, but to rabbits. 

These sticks are similar to those collected by Kidder and Guernsey in north- 
eastern Arizona. 
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in the pit' shrine. My Laguna informant said the boomerang-like 
stick was a hachamtmi (usual word for feather-stick offering) for 
the rabbits or jack rabbits, and that when offered it was painted 
and feathers were attached to it. Indentations in the wood and 
shreds of sinew indicate that feathers may have been attached, but 
in none of these sticks can I find any sign of paint. 1 None of the 
sticks I examined, however, looked like a recent deposit. 

Scattered throughout the pit were numerous feather-sticks, but 
those to which feathers were still attached were almost all to be 




Fig. 39. — Sticks from shrine wahaniak skukuk shtuitau wa. One-sixth actual size. 

found on or near the central mound. The feather-sticks shown in 
pi. in, a, h, were found hanging in the shrubs, having obviously been 
thrown down on them from above. The carmine or pink color in 
pi. in a is very fresh. The erect feathers attached to the stick are 
hawk; the two feathers attached to the netted ring are eagle; 2 the 
four feather pendents at the tip are duck, blue bird, and two downy 

1 The Zufii rabbit stick (kleane) is colored black and carmine, the war god's 
colors. In both Zufii and Keresan (M. C. Stevenson, "The Sia," p. 44, Eleventh 
Annual Report Bureau Ethnology) myths the rabbit stick is associated with the war 
gods. In Zufii war god shrines, however, I noticed no knobbed sticks or rabbit sticks. 
According to Stevenson, rabbit sticks (and arrowpoints) are offered by the Sia to 
the Sun. ("The Sia," p. 118.) 

2 In Navajo tradition a hoop to which two life-feathers, feathers plucked from a 
living eagle, are attached is associated with the war gods. (Matthews, Washington, 
"Navaho Legends," p. 109. Memoirs American Folk-Lore Society, vol. v. (1897).) 
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feathers, perhaps turkey and eagle. 1 The stick is 13^ inches long. 
On the ground to the northeast I collected a similar stick only more 
faded and with feathers less intact. From the remnants of feathers 
in both specimens it is evident that a single feather was bound in 
at the bottom of the stick as in pi. in, h. In the stick not figured 
the binding of this feather was grass. Entirely separate from these 
netted ring sticks I collected on the central mound or near by five 
miniature carmine stained bows and five carmine stained arrows, of 
which one bow and arrow are shown in pi. in, b, c. Bow and arrow 
were not attached. Here too were collected five little sticks of 
which four are represented in pi. in, d, e,f, g. The lower halves 
of all the sticks are carmine. The zigzag in pi, in, g, is painted 
yellow. In the duplicate of this stick the zigzag is carmine. The 
sides of pi. in, /, are yellow and in the cross design there is a trace 
of turquoise. k Sticks pi. hi, d and e, are unbarked in the lower part 
except where, in pi. in, d, the design is cut. The top of pi. in, d, is 
yellow. An angular design on pi. in, e is painted not incised, painted 
in yellow and black. The longest stick is 2 13 / 16 inches, the shortest, 
2}4 inches. Can these sticks be miniature representations of such 
blunt darts as have been found in caves and dwellings in Utah? 2 

Four other sticks were collected similar to pi. in, / but more 
weathered. All are painted yellow and black, the dividing line 
occurring in different places, either below the first pair of feathers 
as in pi. in, h or above, or in two cases just at the string binding 
these feathers. In two cases the lowest binding is grass. 3 As in 
pi. in, a, the feathers are hawk and in the pendant at the tip there 
are four feathers. 

Besides these twiglike offerings, a considerable number of feather- 
sticks were collected of which those represented in figs. 40, 41 are 



1 Cp. the ceremonial arrow figured by Lumholz in "Symbolism of the Huichol 
Indians," p. 94. Memoirs American Museum of Natural History, vol. in (1900). Cp. 
also the Hopi natsi. (G. A. Dorsey and H. R. Voth, "The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony," 
p. 17, pi. vi. Pub. 55, Field Columbian Museum. Anthropological Series, vol. in. 
no. 1, 1901.) 

2 Pepper, pi. in. The position the sticks were photographed in was accidental. 

3 Twiglike feather-sticks were collected from Bear Creek cave. (Hough, figs. 
182-188, 191, 194.) 
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OFFERINGS FROM SHRINE WAHANIAK SHUKUK SHTUITAUWA 

A, left, H, right, netted ring feather sticks. B and C, center, miniature bow and arrow. D, E, F, G, bot- 
tom, left to right, decorated sticks. 
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Fig. 40. — Feather sticks from shrine wahaniak shukuk shtuitauwa; a, 7 in., 
b, 7^ in., c t 7f in., d, left, e, right, 8^ in., /, 8| in. 
(387) 
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examples. In each case blue or turquoise is indicated in the plate 
by horizontal lines and yellow, by perpendicular. The darker parts 
are unbarked and painted black. The rule of contrasting or alter- 
nating color noticed by Matthews among the Navajo 1 seems con- 
sistently to hold. Although one single stick (fig. 40/) is presented 
and others were found, 2 and although several double sticks were 
found detached, it is not unlikely that originally most of the sticks 
were in pairs with the characteristic turkey feather at the tie. Tak- 
ing the side where the turkey feather is inserted as the rear, the 
right-hand stick is turquoise, the left-hand stick, yellow. In all 
cases except where feathers may have fallen out there appear to be 
four feathers. Except for a few turkey and duck feathers the 
feathers are too weathered for identification. In almost all cases 
the upper tie is of cotton, the lower of grass. Figure 40, a, is iden- 
tical with sticks made for me in Laguna by the shiwanna (thunder) 
cheani and said to be offered during the solstice ceremonials by all 
the men. Figure 40, &, represents katsena sticks, being identical 
with the katsena sticks collected by me at Laguna. As in the 
Laguna katsena sticks a turkey feather was doubtlessly inserted at 
the junction of the sticks. The parti-colored parts of the sticks in 
fig. 40, c are planed with shreds of bark still on the sides. 3 At the tip 
of the stick in fig. 40, d, e, there are four facets, alternating turquoise 
and yellow. The shape of this stick is suggestive of the sticks shown 
in pi. xi, d, e f and pi. xn, in "The Sia." In noting the yucca ring 
attached to the stick shown in fig. 41, A, 6 we may recall that the 
Giant (skoyo) Society of the Sia attach small yucca rings to their 
feather-sticks as symbolic, according to Stevenson, of the wheels 
the cloud spirits ride on. 4 The stick represented in fig. 41, e is un- 
doubtedly ceremonial, but it may not be a feather-stick. 



l " The Night Chant, a Navaho Ceremony," p. 5. Memoirs American Museum 
Natural History, vol. VI (1902). 

2 Most of them appear to be solstice ceremonial sticks (see below). There are 
single sticks in the stick bundle offered during the solstice ceremonial at Laguna. 

3 Similar sticks are included in a collection from Laguna in the Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. In this collection there are likewise sticks 
similar to fig. 40, fig. 41, d. 

4 "The Sia," pp. 91-2. Cp. too pi. xn, g. 
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Fig. 41. — Feather-sticks from shrine wahaniak shukuk shtuitauwa; a, left, b, right, 
8| in., c, 7f in., d, 5§ in., e, 7^ in., /, 7i in. 

(389) 
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There were in the pit a considerable number, perhaps two dozen 
or more, snake skins or skeletons and several skulls of small rodents. 

From my cursory examination of only a few hours I infer that 
the main shrine was in the west end, facing, as one might expect, 
eastward; that formerly spears, clubs, rabbit sticks and feather- 
sticks, were offered, but nowadays only feather-sticks ; and that these 
feather-sticks are thrown down upon the central mound. Because 
of the implements of war and hunting found in wahaniak shukuk 
shtuitauwa, as well as the feather-sticks analogous with the war god 
feather-sticks of Zufii, I have referred to the shrine as a war god 
shrine, but, in view of the feather-sticks of other types likewise 
found, it is possible that the shrine is not exclusively devoted to the 
war gods. 1 

On towa yallane, the mesa about three miles to the east of Zufii, 
there are four war god shrines, of which one (shrine A) 2 is long since 
deserted and two (shrines B and C) neglected in favor of the one 
(shrine D) which had been comparatively recently laid out. In 
connection with the annual lewekwe and makye lannakwe ceremo- 
nials four war god shrines are associated with the six directions — 
(1) north, at itsanakwi on top of the mesa about a mile and a half 
north of Zufii; (2) west, at tetlnatluwwayala? a low hill a few hun- 
dred yards south of pinnawa, a ruin about a mile and a half south 
west of Zufii, shrine E; (3) south, on the crown of ishanantekyapoa 
tsannakwi (Little Grease hill), the more southern of the two hills 
about a quarter of a mile south of Zufii, shrine F; (4) east, zenith and 
nadir, on the crowns of two peaks in the foothills at the western 
base of towa yallane, a place called tonashikwi, Badger place, shrine 
Q. In addition to these four shrines Stevenson enumerates four 
war god shrines to the north and, exclusive of those of towa yallane, 



1 At Cochiti at the winter solstice ceremonial the quirana as well as the orders of 
the irshteani, shkoio, and shikarne (the curing division of the quirana) deposit running 
sticks, little wheels, little bows, and hunting sticks as an offering to the sun. (Father 
Dumarest, ms. to be published as a Memoir of the Anthropological Association.) 

2 1 am lettering the shrines which I have hitherto visited and which I am going 
to describe. 

3 A. L. Kroeber, "Zufii Potsherds," p. 10. Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. xvm, pt. 1 (1916). 
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five to the south. 1 The shrines to the north belong, she states, to 
uyuyewi, elder brother war god, the shrines to the south, to rnatsail- 
ema, younger brother. "The crater in the volcanic cone at the 
Zufii Salt lake " is also referred to by Stevenson as a shrine. 2 Crush- 
ing refers to six war shrines of the war gods, three to the north be- 
longing to matsailema, he being associated with the left hand (facing 
the east, the north is on the left) and three shrines to the south be- 
longing to ahaiiuta, he being associated with the right hand. In 
addition there are two peace shrines, one on towa yallane belonging 
to matsailema, and one on the "Mountain of Lovers" (?) belong- 
ing to ahaiiuta. 3 

Shrine A is in a cave conspicuously recessed in the west side of 
towa yallane, towards the north and about eight feet from the mesa 
top. My middle-aged Zufii guide said that when' he was a boy ar- 
rows were offered here with points attached. 4 The aihayuta b images 

1 "The Zufii Indians," p. 606, Twenty-third Annual Report Bureau American Eth- 
nology. See, too, p. 481 for the four shrines cited. Shopthlua yallakwi [shoptlUw- 
wayala, Spier, L., " Zufii Potsherds," p. 7. "An outline for a Chronology of Zufii Ruins," 
p. 227, Anthropological Papers American Museum Natural History, vol. xvni, pt. in 
(19 1 7)], a shrine north of the town and near the present school buildings is also men- 
tioned as a war god shrine where in the lewekwe ceremonial feather-sticks are deposited 
("Zufii Indians," p. 456). Shortly after this ceremonial I found meal sprinkled here 
on the loose pit of stones, but no feather-sticks. The proximity of the school may 
nowadays preclude depositing feather-sticks. 

2 "The Zufii Indians," p. 607. 

3 Katalog einer Sammlung von Idolen, Fetischen und priesterlichen Ausrustungs- 
gegenstanden der Zufii- oder Ashiwi-Indianer von Neu Mexiko (U. S. A.), pp. 1-2. Ver- 
offentlichungen aus dem koniglichen Museum fur Volkerkunde, vol. iv, pt. 1 (1895). I n 
"Manual Concepts," American Anthropologist, vol. v (1892), 290-1, Cushing calls 
ahaiyuta the left hand of the sun, and matsailema, the right hand. 

4 According to a shiwanni (rain priest), the apilashiwanni (bow priests) who are 
the proxies (antewa or anteliana, one in place of) of the war gods keep an arrow with 
its point as a permanent telanne (one type of telikinanne or feather-stick). One year 
this telanne is kept by pilashiwanni an papa (elder brother), and the next year by 
pilashiwanni an suwe (younger brother). The telanne is carried by the bow priest 
when he takes part in the ikwinnike or circle dance at the lewekwe ceremonial and it is 
at this time, after the ceremonial, that it passes from one priest to the other. 

5 Uyuyewi and matsailema are said by Stevenson to be the war names of the gods 
and aihayuta the peace name they have in common. Referred to either in folk- 
tales or in talk I have always heard the war gods called aihayut or aihayut achi (both) ; 
but on asking for their other names I got masewa for the elder, and uyuyuwe for the 
younger, the same names given them by the Keresans. 

28 




Fig. 42. — Kya'echine of ashiwanni in war god shrine, towa yallane. 
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that were here have since been removed. In 1881 they were taken 
out by Mr. Stevenson and photographed. 1 These images are of a 
considerably cruder type than those of current make. Shrine B 
is likewise on the western side of towa yallane. It is about half way 
up, placed inconspicuously in a slope of the big pinnacles the Zufii 
call akaipa, wide rocks. At the western end of the shrine there 
stood a much weathered feather-girt wooden image of aihayuta 






a b c 

Fig. 43. — Feather-sticks of ashiwanni in war god shrine, towa yallane. 

together with a slat of wood in which the cosmic symbols were cut 2 , 
and on either side, running east and west, and separated by about 
three feet was planted a line of feather-sticks, the southern line being 
as usual that of the apilashiwanni, the northern, that of the ashi- 
wanni. The ashiwanni line consisted of a kya'echine or large bundle 
of sticks (fig. 42) next to the aihayuta image and of separate sticks 



1 See "Zufii Indians," pi. cxxxix. The images were subsequently scattered. 
One by one they were recovered by Dr. Culin and there are now eleven of them in 
the Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

2 See "The Zufii Indians," pis. xxn, cxxxvn, cxxxviii; Cushing, p. 2. By my 
guide the slat was called teshkwin (altar). Cushing refers to it as an awithluiapon- 
athlem. 
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grouped in sets of three (fig. 43, a, b, c). 1 The kya'echine consists 
of the two pairs of long sticks, the sticks of the kyakweamosi (rank- 
ing rain priesthood), according to my guide, of a circle stick (tap- 
one), of a pair of six and a half inch sticks, one blue, one yellow, of 
eighty-seven 2 six and a half inch sticks, and of seven pair of sticks 
two and an eighth of an inch long. The set of eighty-seven sticks, 
and the set of the smallest sticks are unbarked and painted black 
except for the facet on one of each pair of the smallest sticks — it is 
yellow; 3 the sticks in the shorter of the two long pairs are planed 
and barked and show traces of turquoise paint. The barked under 
side of the circle of the tapone is likewise blue. From one of the 
longer pair of sticks four strips of bark have been taken off length- 
wise but, perhaps because of weathering, there is no trace of paint. 
My guide, as well as subsequently a shiwanni, referred to the tapone 
as kya'echine awan mosi (their director) . According to the shiwanni, 
the tapone is a circle "for the clouds to come down." 4 The seven 
major sticks of the kya'echine have been wrapped together in a piece 
of cloth and sprinkled plentifully with bits of white shell, abalone 
shell and turquoise, 5 forming as it were an inner case. 6 On the 



The cosmic symbols are associated at Laguna with the war gods through the use 
of the symbols by the osach cheani and the chakwena impersonations, cheani and im- 
personations having a war god connection. 

1 Stick a and stick b are duplicated by sticks collected in another shrine on the 
west side of towa yallane, a phallic shrine for offspring. (See E. C. Parsons, "Zufii 
Conception and Pregnancy Beliefs," p. 379. Proceedings Nineteenth International 
Congress of Americanists, 191 5). 

It is a shiwanni who cuts the sticks for this shrine of would-be mothers and from 
my recollection of the image in the shrine I surmise a war god association. 

2 It is impossible to be certain of the accuracy of this count without taking the 
kyaechin to pieces. 

3 The facet is turned towards the center of the kya'echine and so does not show 
in the p'cture. 

4 Cp. the "hoops for the cloud people to ride upon" of the Sia. ("The Sia," p. 
74, and the circle kethawn of the Navajo, "rings on which the wind-gods ride." ("The 
Night Chant," p. 67.) 

According to Cushing the tapone is a throwing stick of the slug type. ("The 
Arrow," American Anthropologist, vol. viii (1895), pp. 343-4.) 

5 A seed from this mixture we have been unable to identify. 

6 To one of the sticks collected at Pueblo Bonito (Caiion de Chelly) and now in 
the American Museum of Natural History, a stick identified by Mr. Hyde as a feather- 
stick, a piece of cloth adheres in such a position as to suggest that it was a wrapping 
for several sticks. 
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lashowane or feather pendant of each of the seven sticks there is a 
white shell bead. The tie around the whole bundle is of grass fiber. 
Outside of this tie and of the fringe of white cotton thread is a cot- 
ton thread to which is tied, alternating and at equal distance, two 
sets of two one-inch black sticks and two sets of two grass-made 




Fig. 44. — Feather-stick in war god shrine, towa yallane. 

rings. Between each pair two feathers are tied to the common 
string. A set of four canes is tied on a separate string. The cotton 
thread around the canes is streaked black on both sides. The 
feathers in the kya'echine are too weathered for adequate identifi- 
cation. Among the feathers are eagle, hawk, jay, duck, flicker, 
bluebird. 1 

At the end of the apilashiwanni line of feather-sticks stood the 
stick represented in fig. 44. According to Cushing, this stick is the 
god's war club. 2 Whether this button-shape tip is thus explained 

1 In addition to these feathers I was told by one informant that the oriole (ono- 
tikia) was associated with the war gods as well as two unidentified birds, the chaia'a 
and the chewia. 2 Katalog, pp. 2-3. 
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or, when occurring on the war god image or on the stick in the like- 
ness of the image, is explained, again after Cushing, as a fog cap, 
the resemblance of the tip to feather-sticks from Bear Creek cave 
should be noted. 1 The stick is 17% inches long, the measurement 
being probably, according to information given me in another con- 
nection by a shiwanni, from the elbow to the tip of the thumb, the 
regular measure for aihayut sticks. 2 The seven erect feathers are 
eagle, accipiter hawk, duck, jay, flicker, sparrow-hawk, bluebird ; 
in the lashowane the feather of a night hawk takes the place of that 
of the accipiter hawk. In each of the four lashowawe attached to 
the netted ring there are two feathers, one a blue-bird, the other 
unidentified. The feathers of the miniature arrow are blue-bird. 
No paint is left on the stick. 3 

Shrine C is on the top of the mesa near the northwest edge. 
The war god image was considerably weathered, although there 
was still paint on it and to the characteristic projection 4 a feather 
was attached. Heaped back of the eastward facing image was a 
pile of even more weathered images and teshkwin pieces. In the 
discard was a flat oblong piece surmounted by a zigzag piece sug- 
gestive of the usual lightning symbol. My guide pointed out this 
piece as being "the old aihayut, 1 ' meaning, I surmise, pertaining to 
the elder brother. 5 At this shrine another man with us said a 
prayer and scattered meal. 

Shrine D was in the southern part of the mesa some distance 
from the edge, but as our route among the cedars was circuitous I 
cannot locate it at all exactly. As in the other cases the war god 
image and the accompanying teshkwin faced the east and the two 
lines of feather-sticks ran east and west. The entire image was 



1 Hough, pi. xx. 

2 According to one informant the measure is to the tip of the middle finger. 

3 1 have been told that the aihayuta stick (unspecified) is purple (ky'eakwinna), 
purplish corn husk being chewed and spit out to get the pigment. 

4 Representing, according to Cushing and Stevenson, the navel. Given the ap- 
pearance of this projection, given the phallic symbols cut in the rocks of the mesa, 
given the use we noted of what is probably a war god shrine as a phallic shrine, given 
the role of promiscuity played by the aihayut achi in the folk-tales, it seems probable 
that originally at least another part of the body was represented by the projection. 
However, in native thought today it does represent the navel. 

5 Cp. Cushing, p. 2. 
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brilliantly painted and its many feathers were quite fresh, indeed 
the shrine looked as if it had but just been laid out. 1 Around the 
neck of the image was a string of tiny olivella shells with an abalone 
shell pendant. 2 The ground between the lines of feather-sticks 
was well strewn with bits of turquoise and white beads and here 
lay the implements of the war gods' games just as they are pictured 
in Stevenson's excellent plate of the war gods' altar. The six 
feather-stick sets of the apilashiwanni were connected together by 
a string as in the plate, the string lying along the ground and parts 
of the sticks below the string buried in the soil. From the discards 
behind the shrine I inferred the shrine must have been in use at 
least ten years. Among the discards I noticed what I was told was 
last year's set of the game of iyankolowe. After a prayer was said 
at this shrine and meal sprinkled, I was asked how much I would 
pay for what I might wish to take from it, specifically the set of 
iyankolo pieces. The Zuni is a formalist in his religion — fear of 
being found out and fear lest something will happen, i. e., magically, 
is all he appears to know of reverence. Fortunately, from a senti- 
mental point of view, on this occasion there was little call to make 
a bargain since not only the altar games but an image of the war 
god were, I knew, accessible for study elsewhere. 3 

This image (fig. 45) is thirty-three inches long and three and a 
quarter inches broad. The back and front of the image below the 
head and creases on either side of the modelled face are stained pink 
or carmine, the sides of the "body" are blue, the right side of the 
face is blue, the left side, green. 4 A cotton tied flicker 5 feather had 



1 The date of our visit was March 2. Presumably the shrine had been reset at 
the preceding winter solstice ceremonial, about two months before. 

2 According to Cushing the olivella shells are the "heart-shells of war" {isuiTze- 
inanne), the abalone, the symbol of well-being {Katalog, p. 2). 

3 In the American Museum of Natural History. 

4 The face of the image in the Berlin Museum is similarly painted, the twofold 
coloring indicating, according to Cushing, the gods' facility in metamorphosis. Gush- 
ing states likewise that not a face but a mask is represented. {Katalog, p. 2.) 

5 According to Cushing, symbolic of the breath of destruction {sawanik'ia pinnane). 
{Katalog, p. 2) Sawanike is a term used of the yucca switches of the koko, of a rabbit 
stick, of the arrow-point tied on a hunting fetish animal, of the heart. A great deer 
hunter is described as na (deer) sawani. 




Fig. 45. — War god image and feather-sticks from shrine on towa yallane. 
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been inserted into the wood below the nose. 3 Another flicker 
feather is bound into the cotton thread wrapped around the inch 
and a half of cane through which runs the twist of fiber around the 
neck. The cotton thread is streaked across with black. The neck- 
lace is of olivella shells. The projection from the body is painted 
turquoise. The five feathers in each of its three lashowawe and the 
erect feathers fastened into the cane bound on top are eagle (?), 
duck, sparrow-hawk, flicker, jay, blue-bird. A white bead is 
strung on the cotton thread around the cane. Inside the cane there 
is a twist of raw cotton. The feather-sticks around the base of 
the image, a rounded block painted black, 2 number about fifty. 
These feather-sticks are grouped by color, so that, with the image 
facing east, the yellow sticks would be on the north, the blue on 
the west, the red on the south, and the white on the east, a distinc- 
tion in accordance with the color and direction symbolism of Zuiii. 
There are a number of variously distributed black sticks. Some of 
these sticks are of the same diameter as the colored sticks, others, 
five of them, are more slender and the tip is tapered. Of the latter 
sticks, feathers and strings had been painted carmine. The stick is 
the type represented in fig. 46, a, b. z Between the red sticks and 
the white, i. e., on the southeast there is a group of blue, black and 
yellow sticks which together with the red on one side and the white 
on the other probably represent the parti-colored zenith. 4 In 
front of the image are two black sticks with turquoise caps. The 
netted ring, 5 the bow, the two arrows, and the club fastened to one 
of the sticks are carmine. Around the lower part of the sticks is 
tied the fiber twist seen on the right of the picture. This twist is 
about three feet long. About a foot from the free end it runs 

1 The legend goes that once the god fled into a mole hole from a deer and the deer 
with his antler pierced the god's nose. Through the hole the god stuck a flicker 
feather. The well-known myth of the creature that borrowed a passage for the war 
gods to the heart of a, monster is, I take it, referred to. 

2 Without damaging the bundles it is impossible to see whether hands are painted 
on the block as is the case with other war god images. 

3 Cp. "Zuni Indians," pp. 596-8. 

4 Objects of variegated color are placed on the southeast by the Hopi, but varie- 
gated color represents the nadir. ("The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony," p. 22.) 

6 Called piallane, to come before. A curtain or shield (?) is thus called. The 
netted shield is aiuchiana, magical, nothing would pierce it. 
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through a cotton thread-wrapped cane like that at the neck of the 
image. This cotton thread is also streaked with black. On the 
side of the cane opposite the six feathers a single white bead is held 
by the cotton thread. 

Back of the blue capped sticks are the sticks represented in 
fig. 46, a. Both these sticks are blue, the facet of the left-hand 
stick being yellow. The modelled facets or faces on the sticks are 
interesting as a link between modelling on the war god image and 
the ordinarily flat facet of the feather-stick with its three black 
dots for eyes and mouth. In their modelling the sticks are like a 
stick collected from Bear Creek cave, Arizona. 1 

To the right of the image are the sticks represented in fig. 46, b. 
The barked inner side of the circle of the circle stick and the two 
planed sides of the upright stick are painted turquoise. The circle 
stick is 8^ inches long, its mate. 14^ inches. The five feathers 
of the circle stick are turkey, eagle, duck, flicker, blue-bird. From 
the two lashowane the duck feather is omitted. 

Back of the above sticks is the single stick represented in fig. 
46, c. Grass 2 ring as well as stick are painted black. The erect 
feathers are turkey (?), duck, one unidentified feather, sparrow- 
hawk, flicker, blue-bird, duck (reversed). 3 The two feathers in the 
lashowane are turkey. 

Among the sticks at the back of the image is a cane cigarette 
about five inches long, with one end charred, and a similar cane 
cigarette is among the loose objects collected with the image. I 
infer the latter has fallen out of the bundle. 1 



1 Hough, fig. 193. Cp., too, fig. 197. 

3 A similar ring I have noted in a summer rain dance tied to a knob on the mask 
of koyemshi awan tachu. 

3 The last feather towards the proximal end of the stick in the feather stick of 
the koko or masked impersonations is duck and it is reversed. The stick in question 
is undoubtedly a koko stick and, I infer, the stick of koyemshi awan tacher. Among 
the game implements collected with the war god image was a yucca ring used in the 
pole and hoop game played by the koyemshi for rain. (" Zuni Indians," pp. 345-6.) 
The small cylinders and rings already noted on the ashiwanni kyaechine may be 
symbols of this game. Cp. Fewkes, J. W., " A Few Summer Ceremonials at the 
Tusayan Pueblos." Journal American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. 11 (1892), 
pp. 13 1-2, 142-4. 

4 Cp. "Zuni Indians," p. 455. Cane cigarettes are fastened to several of the 
feather-sticks collected from Bear Creek cave (Hough, pi. 18). 
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Among the lower part of the bundle is tied a cotton thread to 
which on the face side of the image a fringe of thread is attached. 
Midway, to one of the strands of this fringe, is tied a large flat tur- 
quoise bead. This fringe is called hakwani. 1 It is made on a frame, 
and represents the dress for the image. 2 The work is done during 
the four days before the beginning of the winter solstice ceremonial. 
The first night of that ceremonial the images are assembled in the 
maternal house of the maker of an papa. Paper bread, balls of meat, 
etc., are set out in front of the images, the images are given to eat 
(itokyinan) and then all present eat. Subsequently the images are 
taken to he'iwa kwitsine. Between the feather-sticks and the image 
there is first a layer of plant fiber and then next to the image a layer 
of raw cotton. We recall that the ettowe z of the Zufii are similarly 
wrapped with cotton. So is the idrriko (corn ear fetich) of the 
Sia, 4 and around the idrriko feather-sticks are set in a way quite 
similar to those set around the image of aihayut. 

Shrines E-G, unlike the shrines of towa yallane, are all of the 
stone slab type. I will describe shrine F first as it was first visited 
and my notes on it are the fullest. A space about two feet and a 
half square is enclosed with stones and about two feet and a half 
from the ground covered over with flat stones. 5 A number of 



1 It is like the fringe already noted on the ashiwanni kyaechine, and it is like the 
fringe around the neck of a Hopi mountain lion stone fetish in the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

2 It is made by ainshikwe (bear) clanswomen and, because there are so few of 
them, by ainshikwe awan chawe (their children) *. e., by women whose fathers are 
ainshikwe, and even by women whose fathers are ainshikwe an chale. It is ainshikwe 
or ainshikwe awan chawe men who make the image of aihayuta an suwe, and the min- 
iature game implements, and showitakwe (deer) men who make the image and games 
of aihayuta an papa. Nowadays the two aihayuta an, suwe image-makers are Zufii, 
ainshikwe an chale, married into the house of the ashiwanni of the South, and La'usi, 
ainshikwe, one of those ashiwanni. The younger ainshikwe men or boys work on the 
games. The image-maker of aihayuta an papa is the brother of the present komosona. 
The komosona himself does not work "because he is the boss of the dancers." The 
paramount ashiwanni and the apilashiwanni make the engirdling feather-sticks. 

3 Fetiches of corn ears or seed filled canes. Cp. too the ponepoyanne of the api» 
lashiwanni ("Zufii Indians," p. 598 n. a.) as well as the lashowan lanna of the apilashi- 
wanni and the makye lannakwe. 

4 "The Sia," p. 40, n. 1 and pi. ix. 

5 See "Zufii Indians," pi. cxiii. 
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feather-sticks like those in fig. 46, a, & were strewn, not planted, in- 
side on the ground. 1 To the five 6^ mcn sticks represented in pi. 
iv, a, b 9 lashowawe had been attached. There are three or four 
erect feathers to each of these tapered sticks — eagle, Cooper's (?) 
hawk, sparrow-hawk, flicker, duck (white), 2 robin, blue-bird. 
Feathers as well as sticks are stained carmine. (Red, we recall, 
is the color of the south.) On the south side of this enclosure is a 
pile of stones in which were held erect two staves about five feet 
long. 3 To the end distal of each staff erect feathers were attached 
as well as a lashowane. The proximal end was wrapped with corn 
husk. Near the middle were bound some erect feathers, a netted 
ring, and miniature bow, arrow, and club. An olivella shell was 
attached to the bow and lashowawe to the ring. PL iv, c repre- 
sents the ring, bow, arrow, and club I detached from one of the six 
or seven discarded staves scattered on the ground. Two feathers 
had been in each of the five lashowawe. Judging from a like ring 
collected elsewhere the feathers were blue- bird and probably eagle. 
The olivella shell is strung on the bow string. 4 Fastened in with 
the erect staves was a large bunch of small spruce branches, to the 
tip of one of which was tied a lashowane. ' On the ground lay a 
discarded bunch of spruce with a lashowane attached. Besides the 
staves in the discard on the ground were a number of cylindrical 
carmine stained sticks somewhat less than two feet long and about 
^f of an inch in diameter, 5 and around the bottom a cornhusk was 
wrapped as it is wrapped around the ends of feather-sticks. 6 In 
the dance these sticks are attached to the distal ends of the staves, 

1 According to Stevenson these feather-sticks are put in by the lewekwe fraternity 
"uring their ceremonials in winter. ("Zufii Indians," p. 481.) 

2 Domestic duck. Domestic duck feathers are used in the feather-sticks. 

3 According to Stevenson, they are the telawe made by the apilashiwanni and 
carried in a rite in connection with the lewekwe ceremonial ("Zufii Indians," pp. 450 
n. b., 481), and they are the length of the extended arms. 

4 A like shell is similarly strung on the miniature bow offered by a Hopi warrior 
chief in the Soyal ceremonial of 1903 and now in the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

6 Cp. the sticks figured in "The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony," pi. viii. 

6 There are in the American Museum of Natural History four of these sticks, one 
from shrine F, three from shrine G. The shortest sticks measure 173^ inches, the 
longest 19 H inches. All are carmine. 
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and among the discards I found one of these sticks bound to a staff. 1 
In the picture of the shrine E at tetlnatluwwayala (fig. 47) a 
similar group of staves and shorter sticks is represented. The 
staves were colored blue. In the two sets of erect feathers on the 
staff from this shrine in the American Museum of Natural History 
there are seven feathers, blue-bird, flicker, jay, sparrow-hawk, duck 




Fig. 47. — War god shrine at tetlnatluwwayala. Photographed by Mr. Leslie Spier. 

and two eagle feathers. In the lashowane there are the same 
feathers lacking one eagle feather. 

Shrine E is divided into two compartments. In both were 
strewn a number of tapered feather-sticks of the type represented 
in pi. iv. Some of them were painted blue (blue, we recall, is the 
color of the west) and some were unbarked and painted black. 
Feathers and even sticks were considerably disintegrated. 2 

Shrine G at tonashikwi appears to be in two parts — staves and 
short sticks were in a cairn of stones on the highest peak, but the 
slab shrine is on another peak, the peak furthest to the north. The 



1 Cp. "Zufii Indians," p. 450 n. b. 

2 Shrine E and shrine G were visited in September. The offerings in both shrines 
had been partly destroyed by insects. In shrine G there was a two inch layer of 
what appeared to be winged ants. 
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oblong slab shrine is divided into three compartments — the long 
axis north and south. In the northern compartment was a kya'e- 
chine of twelve or more tapered sticks and in the middle compart- 
ment another like bundle. The sticks were white (for the east), 
spotted (yellow, blue, red, white and black, for the zenith), and black 
(for the nadir). In the southern compartment were six tapered 
sticks planted in a row. They were unbarked and painted black. 

About three feet to the south of this compartment shrine was 
another slab shrine containing fraternity feather-sticks and about 
twelve feet to the east was still another slab shrine of fraternity 
feather-sticks. These sticks will be figured in a later paper. 

New York City. 



